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2 per cent, of the rural population could read. But if, as Bowring said, 
2 per cent, of the population was to be found in the schools, at least 
8 per cent, more of the population had passed through the schools, and 
say 10 per cent, could probably read. 

Trevelyan's enthusiasm has led him into some extravagances and in- 
consistencies, as when he declares (pp. 92, 97) that the sordid period 
of the democratic revolution was over (February), and that Mazzini's 
" saintliness cast its spell over the Roman people" (March), although a 
few pages farther on he is obliged to record many unpublished murders 
of unoffending priests and the sacking of religious and public institu- 
tions. He generally cites in foot-notes the sources of his informa- 
tion, but the rapidity of his work has not enabled him generally to mass 
and sift the evidence with the care necessary to give his statements 
the stamp of finality. As a whole, however, the volume gives an excel- 
lent picture of the period, and is calculated to arouse interest in a 
wide-reading public. Trevelyan has an eye for picturesque detail which 
gives much freshness to the narrative ; many of his appreciations are 
peculiarly happy and some of his pages are eloquent. His keen sym- 
pathy with the liberal movement has enabled him to penetrate well be- 
neath its surface, and the character of Garibaldi has been well inter- 
preted. 

A good bibliography is appended, to which, however, many additions 
might be made, including several important primary sources. The sec- 
ond edition contains a few, mostly insignificant, changes and additions, 
exclusively relating to Garibaldi's retreat; and a few titles have been 
inserted in the bibliography. 

H. Nelson Gay. 

The History of Twenty-five Years, 1856-1880. By Sir Spencer 
Walpole, K.C.B. Volume III., 1870-1875 ; Volume IV., 1876- 
1880. (London and New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1908. Pp. xv, 331 ; xii, 410.) 
When he died a year ago Sir Spencer Walpole left the manuscript of 
the concluding volumes of his history in such shape that it could be edited 
for publication. This has been done by his friend Sir Alfred Lyall, a 
competent hand, who states that the work as it stands comprises Wal- 
pole's material, rearranged where necessary, owing to the lack of two 
chapters which he intended to write. Walpole's method of historical 
construction and his general point of view are familiar to students of 
recent British history. He treats his subject topically, so that his chap- 
ters are really monographs. Analysis rather than narrative is his forte. 
He has so wide a range of interest that he takes not merely politics 
proper for his province, but industrial and sociological conditions, re- 
ligion and literature. And he has, for an Englishman, a remarkable 
acquaintance with the contemporary history of the European continent. 
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The great topics of these volumes are the Treaty of London, the 
Eastern Question (1856-1876), the Russo-Turkish War and the Berlin 
Treaty, ritual and religion, and the beginning of the Home Rule struggle. 
In addition, there is a careful description of the main features of routine 
politics during the Gladstone and Disraeli ministries. Walpole draws 
few pen-portraits of his dramatis personae, although his volume of bio- 
graphical essays proved that he was a close observer of character, and 
estimated at its proper value the influence of dominant personalities in 
determining events. 

His chapter on the negotiations between England and the United 
States, which resulted in the Geneva award, embraces also a survey of 
British foreign policy at the fall of the French Empire and the denuncia- 
tion by Russia of the Treaty of Paris. His treatment is eminently fair. 
He describes without bias the exaggerated demands of Sumner and the 
American fire-eaters and the mistakes of Lord Granville. With equal 
candor, but with perfect respect, he states how unpopular the queen had 
become through her persistent withdrawal from royal functions, and how 
much the sympathy aroused by Albert Edward's illness reacted in favor 
of the dynasty. In the early seventies, Radicals used to predict that Vic- 
toria would be the last sovereign of Great Britain. In 1908 John Mor- 
ley, one of those Radicals, is a viscount, and Joseph Chamberlain, 
another Radical, was only a little while ago the drive-wheel of a re- 
actionary, Tory administration. The throne seems more firmly estab- 
lished than ever. 

The beginnings of the drift toward imperialism appear in the account 
of Disraeli's transactions in Egypt, of the crowning of Queen Victoria 
as Empress of India, and of the theatrical exploits of Beaconsfield at 
Berlin. While Walpole gives throughout a fair statement of party poli- 
cies, he does not refrain from exercising the historian's right to pass 
judgment after the evidence is all in. His verdicts are generally those 
of the enlightened Liberal of the generation which grew up in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The two most important monographs in this part of his work cover 
the Eastern Question from the end of the Crimean War to the Treaty 
of Berlin, and the ecclesiastical difficulties which perturbed the Church 
of England between 1850 and 1880. In the former Walpole's criticism 
of policies which the Tories themselves now regard as mistaken, is par- 
ticularly pungent. The incompetence of the British Foreign Office to 
deal with Orientals has been recently confirmed by Lord Cromer in his 
remarkable account of Modern Egypt. That the Foreign Office, which 
trusted in the fifties so hot-headed and obstinate a guide as Stratford 
Canning, should have been equally misled in the sixties and seventies, 
cannot surprise us. It was only natural that Beaconsfield should treat 
the Ottoman Empire in the magician-like way in which the heroes of his 
romances dispensed fortunes and kingdoms. Walpole, however, prefers 
to throw his searchlight on the buncombe and tinsel. Beaconsfield 
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" might have ascertained from the teachings of history ", he says, " that 
he could not possibly divorce the Bulgaria of the north from the Bul- 
garia of the south by the childish device of giving it a new name. 
He might have learned from the lessons of geography that the occupa- 
tion of Cyprus could not control the caravan road between Trebizond 
and Tabriz" (IV. 186). Beaconsfield's apologists would probably re- 
tort that he succeeded in preventing Russia from occupying Constan- 
tinople, and in riveting England's hold on the Suez Canal — the two 
objects which the British then regarded, and probably still regard, as 
indispensable to the furtherance of British interests. But however read- 
ers may differ from Walpole's opinions, they can hardly impugn the 
accuracy of his statements. 

The most unusual chapter of all is that which discusses ritual and 
religion. The internecine quarrels of the various parties of the Church 
of England, their appeals from church to Parliament, and the desperate 
efforts to maintain at least a semblance of orthodoxy, are here described 
with sober fairness. Possibly, had Walpole lived, he might have added 
a page or two of resume, so that we might see at a glance where this 
struggle left the Established Church. Walpole's own views can be in- 
ferred in his brief survey of the diffusion of the evolution theory and of 
agnosticism. Incidentally he pays tribute to Tennyson as the represen- 
tative poet of the age. 

There are other noteworthy sections — on the early Home Rule move- 
ment, on the state telegraphs, on Plimsoll's efforts to protect seamen, 
for instance — which deserve special mention. In a review like the 
present, however, it is necessary to define, if possible, the main char- 
acteristics. Walpole's work deserves to become the standard for readers 
who are not pursuing minute investigation of details. Several of his 
short monographs are the best in English on their several subjects. He 
writes from a full store of information, in a judicial temper, and with 
the conviction, which happily still survives in England, that history is 
written to be read. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 



The Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement. By W. Cun- 
ningham, D.D., F.B.A., Honorable Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. (Cambridge: University Press. 1905. Pp. x, 
212.) 

In this second edition of his work on the free trade movement, Pro- 
fessor Cunningham has made only unimportant changes, barring the 
addition to it of two addresses, already separately published, one on 
The Real Richard Cobden, and one entitled Back to Adam Smith. The 
book is really a political tract but not for that reason less worthy the 
attention of the historian. The use of the historical argument in mod- 
ern political and economic discussion has become increasingly important 



